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PRESIDENT’S DESK 


The National Congress of Mothers celebrates its 


TWELFTH twelfth birthday this month. Twelve years of earnest, 
ANNIVERSARY faithful work for the uplift of childhood, through study 
OF THE and knowledge of the methods which bring the best 
CONGRESS results, has shown such progress in opportunities for 


children that the propaganda and work has taken root 
and blossomed into many organizations, which in one place or another are 
working for the children. The National Child Labor Committee, The Play 
Ground Association of America and similar organizations have come into 
existence since the mothers organized in 1897 for the welfare of the child 
and the development of intelligent parenthood. 

Crime, disease and death of children are due in a large degree to parental 
ignorance. Investigation and experience prove this. 

The National Congress of Mothers has for its purpose to break down 
the strong holds of ignorance, to take to every mother the light which will 
enable her to guide her children to their highest possibilities. The Congress 
wants as members every man and woman who believes in the work. 

One member says, “I am a better grandmother because of my connection 
with: the Congress. I wish I could have had its help for my children.” 

The tangible results of organized motherhood are many, but only God 
can know of the little lives which have been more wisely led, of the mothers’ 
hearts that have realized more truly the beautiful holy work of a mother, be- 
cause of the lessons of the National Congress of Mothers. 

In His name, for the uplift of home and childhood the world around, 
the Congress this year sends its message to every nation, asking that in each 
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the mothers organize to study the welfare of the children. The International 

Committee of the Congress will be composed of women from every nation. 4 chile 

In America every State should redouble its efforts until every county has a 

leader who will take the message to every home. | rais 
Free literature of great value will be sent by application to the Secretary dece 

at the National Office. | full 
As February is the birth month of the National Congress every Circle 4 and 


in membership is earnestly asked to devote a part of the meeting to the work regt 
of the National Congress of Mothers, and to consideration of measures which 
will promote its objects. 

The new handbook for 1908-1911 will be sent on application. 

No one who is even a cursory student of psy- 
IS THE chology can doubt that suggestion is a mighty power 
PRESS A for good or ill—especially with young people. Careful 
SUGGESTER OF mothers choose good companions, good influences and 
CRIME? good books for their children as far as it is possible. 

Yet with all the care that thoughtful mothers can 
exercise, into the home each day come full accounts of the world’s crimes and 
tragedies described even to the minutest detail. A murder is often illustrated, 
the method of suicide accurately described, the plan of burglary or highway 
fobbery so carefully demonstrated that the evil thought of one depraved soul 
‘spreads its poison throughout the entire community. Columns are given to 
divorce. The heart secrets of humanity are revealed to a thoughtless, careless 
world, and pander to a morbid taste which craves sensation in every form. 

Each story has its influence on some weak soul. One suicide is followed 
by others of a similar character, and so on through the entire category of 
crime. The Sunday supplement with its caricatures of art adds to the 
difficulty and has nothing of educational or inspirational uplift for the child. 

Liberty and freedom of the press is one of the cornerstones of American- 
ism. At the head of many of the great journals are men of culture and of 
earnest high purpose, but in their absorption in securing the highest financial 4 
returns, they have probably never realized that the publication of crimes in all 
their horrible details simply multiplies crime, and poisons the minds of thou- 
sands. They have not realized that their power for social and moral uplift is 
far greater than the pulpit to-day if used wisely. 

It is encouraging to see that some journalists are heading the procession 
that is taking the upward track. The Boston Herald has given up its colored 
Sunday supplement. May many other papers follow its lead! 

The Delineator, while continuing its fashion and story departments, has ™ 
conducted a Child Rescue campaign with such sincerity and earnest purpose 
that it was the cause of The Children’s Council which President Roosevelt {as 
called in Washington in January to consider the conditions of dependent, in 
neglected children, and to open the doors of the orphan asylums and give to in 
every child a home with a real mother. in 
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Is the Press a Suggester of Crime 
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Fathers and mothers, who realize the power of suggestion in the life of a 
child, will choose carefully the papers that they admit to the home. 
The parents of this country have the power, if they will only use it, to 


raise the moral tone of the press. 
decent papers. 


Details of crime should be suppressed by 
The distribution of moral poison should be regulated as care- 


fully as the sale of poisonous drugs, for its effect is even more serious. Liberty 


and license are utterly different. 


It may become a matter for legislation to 


regulate the dissemination of criminal suggestion through the press. 
There are papers to-day which are notable exceptions, and discriminating 
parents should encourage their policy by liberal support. 





SOLS T 


Jackson Square, Cahildo and St 


The National Congress of Mothers 
is to hold its first conference in the 
South, at New Orleans, a city teeming 
with historical interest. 

The welfare of the child in its many 
aspects is the subject of every meet- 
ing. The Congress has entered into 
important alliances which will greatly 
increase its opportunity for service. 





Louts Cathedral, New Orleans, La. 


It extends a cordial invitation to every 
man, woman or child to attend and 
learn of one of the greatest, most 
fundamental movements of the age. 

Social betterment will come only 
through giving to every child his 
birthright for a good physical, mental 
and moral development. The National 
Congress of Mothers points the way 
to this goal. 
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‘** The Function of Play in a System of Education’”’ 
J. N. BARNARD, Principal of the Humboldt School 
(Read before the principals of Kansas City, Mo.) 


The child is the prime factor in his 
own education and development. Edu- 
cation implies an activity on the part 
of the individual. Training cannot be 
imposed ; it cannot be assumed or put 
on. An absolutely passive creature 
cannot be educated, since all educa- 
tion is self-education. The subjects 
of study and the forces of society are 
necessary and must be used, but un- 
less the self-activity of the child is 
reached as a’ necessary working ele- 
ment, little or nothing can be accom- 
plished. Mental activity, arising out 
of the spontaneity of the child, must 
be guided to the assimilation of knowl- 
edge and to the training of effective 
mental effort. Not only must the pupil 
cooperate in the educative process, but 
something of genuine mental activity, 
leading toward prescribed ends, must 
be secured. There must be some as- 
similation of the material prescribed 
for culture and guidance before there 
can be any increase in mental power. 
While the child has within him many 
of the essential elements of his own 
training and development, it must not 
be forgotten that the truths and ex- 
periences which come to him, if 
properly applied, must appeal to his 
dual nature as an intellectual and a 
physical being. The one must not be 
neglected nor the other forgotten. 
Two activities enter into the history 
of this growth—work and play—the 
former increasing as he approaches 
his majority, and the latter largely 
decreasing or changing its form and 
content. 


The function of play as a means of 
training is scarcely recognized. Com- 
paratively few parents and not a large 
number of teachers ever stop to con- 
sider its deep significance as a means 
for the education of the child. Froebel 
claims that it “is the perfect means 
for the child’s development.” Com- 
payre, in his most recent book, says: 
“Tt is in play, which is his principal 
occupation, that he gives free scope 
to his aptitudes. It is there that he 
shows us the most intimate disposi- 
tions of the soul. A. complete history 
of the child’s play would enable us 
to grasp, from day to day, the 


“progressive development of all his 


faculties.” 

In its earlier life, then, play is the 
child’s occupation, and as every man 
who has reasonable mental capacity 
gets a large amount of training and 
development out of his business or 
profession, so must the child’s mind 
grow from the activities of play. In- 
deed, it may be said that play is the 
child’s greatest source of strength be- 
fore it reaches the serious school 
period. In proportion as he puts men- 
tal energy into action and stirs up his 
feelings to a good degree of whole- 
some enjoyment, in that proportion, as 
a rule, does he derive definite profit. 
Play of all kinds, unalloyed by vex- 
atious or attenuating circumstances, is 
valuable and educative. Play is not 


work in any sense, but it is a spon- 
taneous outburst of physical and men- 
tal activity and expression. It is 
stimulating enjoyment and takes hold 
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“The Function of Play in a System of Education” 


of the feelings and better nature, 
arousing the nerve forces and direct- 
ing the circulation to a healthy activ- 
ity, thus throwing off all lethargy and 
giving room for pure blood and a clear 
brain. 

Play is essential to the most perfect 
physical and mental growth. Without 
it the child becomes inactive, self-cen- 
tered and moody or dreamy. His 
physical energies decrease, his mind 
works more slowly and his life forces 
hecome stagnant. To utilize the play 
activity, giving due proportion to its 
force and confining it to its legitimate 
office, is to command a power essen- 
tial to the natural growth and develop- 
ment of mind. Play is restful, bring- 
ing the recreation needed after long 
exercise of body and mind. Play bal- 
ances up the nerve energies by bring- 
ing added vigor and relieving exhaust- 
ed powers. After the hard driving of 
muscle and brain toward the accom- 
plishment of needed ends, the recu- 
peration demanded must be secured 
through rest and play or through a 
change of labor and effort. 

The value of play as a means for 
the development of the social and 
moral sides of the child’s nature is a 
point of value of no mean proportions. 
The isolated child is an unfortunate 
creature, though he may enjoy or 
have at his command all of the so- 
called comforts of life. Children must 
some day become members of a com- 
plex social community, and we cannot 
begin too early to prepare them for 
their duties as such. They must learn 
to recognize the rights of others and 
be prepared to yield frequently to the 
desires of their associates. The child 


iieeds the companionship of others to 
mpathize with him in time of defeat 
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and to rejoice with him in his suc- 
cesses; to assist him tn making his 
plans and in carrying them out to a 
successful issue. He learns in this 
way to share with others his joys and 
triumphs and he easily accepts the 
principle that he may also divide his 
sorrows and misfortunes with them. 
Selfishness is kept out or worked out 
with the establishment of a broad 
charity which will be wholesome on 
the life in after days. Contact with 
such variety of minds and natures 
serves to trim off the rough corners 
and to prepare him to meet the exi- 
gencies which arise from the conflict- 
ing interests of a complex community. 
In discussing this phase of the subject 
some one says: “In play we want 
companions. We learn to know oth- 
ers, to see their weaknesses, appreciate 
their suffering, admire their strength 
and imitate their example. We enjoy 
intercourse with them and in turn 
strive to make ourselves agreeable to 
them. The individual is merged into 
the social being, and we have gained 
in sympathy and social adaptation.” 

There are various kinds, degrees 
or forms of play, separated from each 
other largely by different shades of 
purpose or intention. There is, how- 
ever, what seems to be the aimless 
play, seen in the little fellow who 
seems to take infinite delight in run- 
ning about aimlessly, exercising body 
and arms and voice, but giving no hint 
of definite purpose or aim. Spon- 
taneity here is strong, prompted doubt- 
less by the unconscious demand of the 
physical nature for exercise of some 
sort. 

Play in the form of imitation is one 
of the most common among children 
and one of the most attractive. The 
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games usually take the color of the 
activities by which they are surround- 
ed, or they are attempted reproductions 
of the occupations of the family or 
friends. The children of such a group 
play storekeeping, farming, banking; 
they cultivate corn, run a blacksmith 
shop, keep books and handle money. 
In war times the tramp of the young 
recruit is heard in the neighborhood 
as the boys sally forth in imitation of 
the real soldier, carrying destruction 
to weeds and tender vegetation, every 
sprig and stalk of which symbolizes a 
veteran in the lines of the enemy. 
Many a combat takes place as they 
line up in opposing ranks, each youth- 
ful soldier doing valiant service in de- 
fending his imaginary cause. Wooden 
guns, pistols and swords are handled 
with some degree of military exact- 
ness, though the imagination may be 
the largest element of reality in the 
whole affair. The little girls are do- 
mestic in their tastes, and they make 
broken dishes or ordinary chips do 
service in kitchen or dining-room. 
They get the regular round of meals 
and feed their friends upon the fat of 
the land, working their little imagi- 
nations to the stfaining point. 

Do not imagine for a moment that 
because the boy delights in leading his 
forces against the fort of his youthful 
enemy that this is an evidence that in 
coming years he will be found com- 
manding great armies or leading 
squadrons on to victory. He may be 
too lazy in his older and maturer years 
to stir from the shady side of the 
house or to leave the quiet and com- 
fort of the friendly fireside. Then, 
again, other matters may occupy his 
time and other great and noble pur- 
poses may enlist his energies. 
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Then there are the original and con- 
structive plays in which the element 
of definite purpose is prominent. 
These usually employ the time of the 
more mature children. The _ boys 
build houses, make wagons, erect tele- 
graph lines and build railroads, while 
the girls make doll dresses, keep 
house, teach school, make pies and 
cook the household meal. Farms are 
laid out with some degree of exact- 
ness, fences are built, the wheat is 
threshed and shipped to market, the 
hay is cut and put in the mow or rick, 
and the corn is gathered and cribbed. 

Some of our modern writers are 
condemning in unmeasured terms the 
present toy or plaything, which is so 
perfect in construction and so com- 
plete in every detail. There is no 
denying the fact, I think, that the 
child enjoys most those toys which 
give the largest room for the exer- 
cise of the imagination. It is this, 
very largely, which lends its charm 
to play of all kinds, but the mechanic- 
ally perfect toy limits the child’s 
fancy to very narrow lines. The 
crude wagons and sleds which were 
made by the boys of the nineteenth 
century were infinitely superior in 
their training contests to those me- 
chanically perfect things found at the 
stores at the present time. The home 
made product required some original- 
ity, some mechanical skill and a 
goodly amount of perseverance, but 
when it was completed the boy knew 
that it was his because he had made 
it, and with a large amount of pride 
he contemplated the work of his own 
hands. It may be doubted also, ! 


think, whether the dolls that laugh 
and cry and dance can give enjoyment 
equal to that derived from the rag 
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affair which the little girls constructed 
after their own notions. I repeat, that 
it is the exercise of the fancy or 
imagination which gives unalloyed 
pleasure to the child. The boy sitting 
astride the fence, kicking and puffing 
and working every muscle and joint, 
and conceiving in his own mind that 
the thing does move, gets real enjoy- 
ment to a higher degree than does the 
lad who tries to extract fun from the 
real engine for which he paid $5 or 
$10 at the store. The little girl who 
gracefully accepts the limitations of 
poverty may possibly get more of 
valuable and educative enjoyment and 
entertainment out of her rag doll and 
the improvised baby carriage than does 
the petted and over-indulged child of 
the millionaire who has at her com- 
mand all the toys of shops and 
factories. 

Are we not neglecting the training 
of the imagination by our matter-of- 
fact methods and our disregard of the 
demands of the child for suitable ma- 
terials for its exercise. Childish 
fancy needs a broad range, and the 
materials best suited to its exercise are 
those which leave room for individual 
choice as to the exact form of the 
products. The imagination must have 
free play, and encouragement must be 
given for a variety of creations and a 
free disregard of the laws of the real 
world. The School Journal of New 
York says: 

“The child of yesterday was born 
with the magic wand of fantasy, and 
was for many years left to the enjoy- 
ment of this precious possession be- 
stowed upon him. He could change 
a simple board into a sled or horse, 
and with slight additions into a loco- 
motive or a fire engine. There were 
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infinite possibilities of metamorphosis 
in the simplest objects. Worlds were 
concealed in a sand pile, and the 
much-battered doll supplied a host of 
playmates and visitors from fairyland 
and the society of men. Then the 
child did the playing. Now the toy 
does it for him. The more realistic 
the toy, the more of an enemy it is 
to the child world.” 

In passing from the home or the 
kindergarten into the school proper 
the child takes a step which brings 
him very suddenly into new experi- 
ences and strange conditions. So far 
he has learned but little of systematic 
effort, but now his activities must_be 
directed, in orderly way, to the ac- 
complishment of preconceived ends. 
The greater the prominence given to 
the play activity in the primary 
school, the less abrupt and startling 
will be the transition. Possibly some 
of the play of the home could be in- 
troduced into the work of the school 
and in this way the child be brought 
gradually into the new life. As he 
moves up in the grades, conscious 
effort becomes more prominent and 
he learns to separate himself from his 
former recreations and comes at last 
to the strenuous work of life; he 
comes to recognize work as work. 

But we may expect or demand too 
much of the primary pupil. A child 
may be able to do first-class parrot 
work without actually knowing any- 
thing. Much may be accomplished 
here by expression through the physi- 
cal organism. If the child actually 
performs the act expressed by the 
word, we know that he understands 
what he reads. We greatly increase 


the effectiveness of our work when 
we appeal to a number of the senses, 
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thus enforcing knowledge and fixing 
it as a permanent possession. To be 
able to pronounce a word is some evi- 
dence of a knowledge of its meaning; 
but to be able to embody its meaning 
in action is the most convincing evi- 
dence. The read the 
sentence without knowing its mean- 
ing, but all doubt is removed if the 
thought is expressed by performing 
the act which it sets forth. The 
schoolroom is not a playhouse by any 
means, but for the primary school 
there are many hints in the play of 
the child which may be of value in 
reaching the best and most permanent 
results in instruction. 

The recess period, however, is 
recognized upon all sides as pre- 
eminently the playtime of the school. 
The country has recovered from the 
“no recess” fad and all now appre- 
ciate more fully than ever the great 
necessity for making provision for 
proper recreation. The child needs 
restful recreation and must have it to 
do his work in a satisfactory manner. 

No school is complete without a 
playground. Too often the play- 
ground is regarded as the place where 
the children wait until the time for 
school to begin; or it is the place 
where the teacher sends the children 
while she takes a breathing spell from 
recitation work. School authoritics 
make a most serious mistake by their 
failure to recognize that the play- 
ground has a real function in the edu- 
cation and culture of the children. A 
few more dollars spent for additional 
ground would repay the people of the 
community many times in the saving 
of the health of the children and in 
the more satisfactory progress made 
by them in their studies. Parsimony 


child may 
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here means larger bills for medicine, 
slower progress of pupils and larger 
amounts of nervous waste. An Eng- 
lish writer calls the playground “the 
uncovered schoolroom,” thus recog- 
nizing it as a part of the equipment 
of the school used and managed by 
the teacher as essential to the highest 
good of the pupils. 

There is almost infinite variety in 
the games originated by the children 
for their own use upon the school- 
grounds, and it must be said that they 
are adapted to the purposes of genuine 
play. Various kinds of apparatus 
should be provided, however, for the 
use of the children in their play ; such 
as horizontal and parallel bars, swings, 
ladders, see-saws, vaulting-horse, 
ropes and poles and jumping appar- 
atus of various kinds. A large amount 
of the teacher’s energy would be saved 
if the school were equipped with such 
materials for training. Not only would 
her task be a lighter one in discipline 
and instruction, but above all the 
pupils would secure the recreation 
they so much need to prepare them for 
their mental labor ; their entire physic- 
al organism would be _ hardened, 
strengthened and invigorated, and the 
nervous condition greatly improved. 
Such an equipment would make pos- 
sible a training which would have a 
permanent effect upon the pupil, giv- 
ing him an even development of mus- 
cle and organs which would make for 
health and prepare for earnest labor in 
after life. It would mean a more per- 
fect body, and, hence, an improved in- 
strument through which the mind 
could work. It would mean the estab- 
lishment of closer and more perfect 
relations between mind and body, and 
hence a larger and more varied con- 
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trol of all the instruments of action 
and labor. 

One other topic deserves consider- 
ation at this time, and that is the 
physical exercise drills prescribed for 
the schools. Large claims have been 
made for these drills, but we will state 
the following as fundamental ends to 
be attained by systematic physical 
training : 

1. A free and vigorous circulation 
of the blood throughout the system. 

2. An even development of all parts 
of the body. 

3. A healthy discipline of the body, 
which should mean physical control 
for health, work and recreation. 

As involved in these fundamental 
ideas, we should hope to secure 
through the calisthenics of the schools 
the following : 

1. Rest and recreation of body, re- 
sulting from a quickened and pleas- 
ant circulation of the blood. 

2. A mental relief which brings 
genuine comfort and pleasure. 

3. Quite a definite personal pride in 
ability to do a beautiful thing. 

4. Freedom from distracting nerv- 
ousness. 

5. Grace in the movement of the 
limbs and the carriage of the body. 

These are ideal attainments and it 
may be doubted whether our schools 
reach them; and it may be further 
questioned whether such attainment is 
possible under the systems in general 
use at this time. 

There is no grace in the gyrations 
which children go through every day 
in many cities. All writers on de- 


livery and action discuss with the 
greatest clearness the necessity for 
grace in gesticulation; but here we 
have a school drill which violates 
every principle ever formulated by 
orator or actor. 

An interest is needed which shall 
awaken the spontaneity which is char- 
acteristic of play. Instead of having 
these exercises imposed upon the chil- 
dren something ought to be done to 
create an appetite for them. They 
should be the desire and delight of the 
youthful heart. 

The exercise of muscle by tension is 
infinitely better, it would seem, than by 
angular movements which neglect 
large portions of the body. More 
muscles would be reached and larger 
portions of the body brought into 
action than by any system of 
jerks and quirks. Should we not also 
stop the jerking of heads and the 
straining of necks? 

And yet, I would not condemn, 
without reserve, the angular systems 
in use at this time. There is much in 
them that is valuable, but I claim that 
the time has come for improving them. 
The introduction of graceful move- 
ments would be the means of arous- 
ing interest on the part of the children, 
and at the same time nothing of real 
value would be lost. It would enlist 
the mental activities and create a 
wholesome pride which would add in- 
finitely to the value of the exercises. 
There would be more of inspiration in 
them, more of vigorous glad effort, and 
hence a more compact development of 
muscle would result with an added 
health of body and mind. 
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How to Take Care of the Baby 


There are three principal things 
about which a mother must be very 
careful if she would keep her baby 
healthy and happy, and his mind and 
body developing as it should. These 
three things are his food, his clothing 
and his sleep. 

Foon. 

A poorly-nourished baby has smal! 
chance of resisting the great army of 
disease germs that are attacking him 
on all sides and all the time. If he 
manages to live through his babyhood 
he will never be the strong, robust 
child or man that he might have been 
if he had had the right kind of food 
during his first year. 

Of course, the natural food for the 
baby is the mother’s milk. No patent 
food nor preparation of cow’s milk 
can quite take its place. If the 
mother is not strong enough to fur- 
nish it or has some chronic disease 
which would be transmitted to the 
baby through the milk she must, of 
course, do some other way, and the 
baby must make the best of it. She 
should take him to the Children’s 
Hospital, where the doctor will tell 
her just what kind of food will suit 
him best, and how to prepare it; and 
if she closely follows his directions 
about using the purest milk she can 
find, and measuring carefully, and 
keeping the bottle and nipples verv 
clean, and feeding regularly, she may 
feel that she is doing her best for her 
baby. 

She must be careful to keep the 
older children, or the neighbor’s chil- 
dren, from feeding him with candy, 
peanuts, fruit, 


ice cream, cookies. 


His little stomach is not 
enough to digest them. 

Many mothers make serious trouble 
for their babies by giving them solid 
food too early. In France there is a 
law against giving babies anything 
but milk before they are a year old. 
The baby cannot digest any kind of 
starchy food until after he is six 
months old, and then he should have 
only thin gruels made from the fine 
cereals and cooked at least two hours. 
Oatmeal gruel, run through a fine 
sieve, is especially good if the bowels 
are too tight. It is better to give him 
nothing but milk until toward the 
end of the first year. Then he may 
have, once or twice a day, the gruels 
with milk, or bread and milk or milk 
toast, and once in a while a fresh egg, 
cooked very soft, in water that is not 
quite boiling. Don’t let him have 
pancakes, doughnuts, or hot breads of 
any kind, and certainly not cake or pie 
or cookies. Don’t give him meat of 
any kind, nor potatoes, nor bananas, 
nor any of the fruits and vegetables 
you are so fond of—except, perhaps, 
the juice of a ripe, sweet orange, or 
the soft pulp of a well-baked apple. 
or the pulp and juice of prunes 
There is good food in all these for- 
bidden things, but the baby cannot di- 
gest them, and so they do him no good 
and may do him much harm. 

Don’t forget to give the baby plenty 
of water. Even a tiny baby should 


strong 


have a sip of water from a spoon at 
least six or seven times a day. A 
young mother will often nurse her 
baby, when he frets between feeding 
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times, when all he needs is a spoon- 
ful of water. 


CLOTHING. 

While the right kind of food is so 
very important, proper clothing is 
scarcely less so. Baby is more sensi- 
tive to changes of temperature than 
grown people are. He may be suffer- 
ing with the cold when his active 
mother is comfortably warm. 

His clothing should be light and 
Soft baby flannel is the best 
material for the little shirts and petti- 
coats, except in hot weather; but if 
this costs too much, flannelette with 
a thick, fuzzy nap is very good. This 
is excellent for the winter dresses, too, 
and is very easily washed. It should 
be rubbed as little as possible in the 
washing, to keep the nap soft and 
fluffy. Give the baby a warm bath 
every day, and keep the little clothes 
clean and sweet. This does not really 
take very much time, and it helps to 
keep him strong and well. Be sure 
that the room is warm when he has his 
bath, and use only pure castile soap 
and soft towels. The delicate skin is 
very easily injured. 


loose. 


SLEEP. 

With all his good food, comfortable 
clothes and daily bath, baby is not 
going to thrive if he does not have 
plenty of sound, restful sleep. This 
is a hard thing to get for a baby liv- 
ing in the noisy part of a big city, but 
with a comfortable bed, regular hours 
for naps, ard a soft light covering 
over his ears, a careful mother may 
manage it. 

Let him always have a bed to him- 
self, if it be only the clothes-basket. 
or a clean dry wash-tub, or a drygoods 
box. Have the mattress firm and soft 
and the cover warm enough, but light. 


Several layers of light material (such 
as a layer of cotton batting tied be- 
tween two pieces of cheap cheese- 
cloth) are warmer than one heavy 
blanket or comforter, and the baby 
will rest better. 

Some mothers use a baby hammock 
instead of bed or cradle. Hang it 
over your own bed. Put in a large 
pillow, cover it with a thick mat, put 
baby in and tuck the warm, light 
covers all around him snugly, and if 
he is warm and dry and well fed he 
will go to sleep without any trouble. 

He should not be fed at all during 
the night, after he is two months old. 
If he wakes up and frets, turn him 
over and give him a spoonful of fresh 
water. Babies get tired lying in one 
position too long, just as older people 
do, and of course the tiny ones cannot 
turn themselves. 

A healthy, well-cared-for baby, 
after he begins to “take notice,” 
grows more active every day, and is 
eager to get acquainted with his won- 
derful new world. Give him all the ° 
freedom possible. Let him lie on the 
bed and kick and wave his arms; and 
as he gets older, pin the hem of his 
skirt to the mattress with two large 
safety pins and let him roll and tumble 
and kick all he likes. Give him simple 
playthings: clothes pins, empty spools, 
or a clean empty bottle. These are 
better for him than toys from the 
store. 

When he is strong enough to creep, 
put him in overalls and let him 
scramble all over the floor and ex- 
plore to his heart’s content. Don’t 


urge him to walk; you may make him 
bow-legged. He will “find his own 
legs” in good time if you let him have 
his way. 
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Sit down and play with him, and 
sing to him just as often as you can. 
His growing mind needs it, and you 
need the rest and pleasure. Hold him 
up to the window often, and let him 
see the birds, cats, dogs, horses, peo- 
ple. Take outdoors whenever 
you have a chance, for the change and 
the fresh air. Keep the air in the 


him 
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room as fresh as possible in winter 
by keeping the windows lowered an 
inch or two from the top. 

Remember that the baby is the most 
important thing in your life and don’t 
neglect him in any way for anything 
else. You will be more than repaid 
for all your trouble (if it is a trouble) 
later on. 

Assy V. RoGERs. 


Christ and Motherhood 


DR. STORMS 
Address to Iowa Congress of Mothers 


The very privileges, the liberties, 
the chivalries of a Christian civiliza- 
tion may make woman selfish and 
superficial, seeking her own content, 
to be cared for, satisfied with the 
trivial and missing the great and deep 
service to which she is created. There 
is no peril of our Christian civilization 
with its increasing wealth its increas- 
ing luxuries as this peril of selfishness 
at the heart of womanhood. Nothing 
can save the world without this ideal 
of womanhood with its spirit of love 
and service. Nothing is so fatal ulti- 
mately to all that is holy and pure as 
the superficial selfishness of woman- 
hood. 

In the presence of this ideal we 
scarcely need to stop even to condemn 
the hollowness, the insincerity, the 
utter superficial selfishness which can 
substitute society's inanities for the 
sacred services of motherhood. The 
simple varied social life woman needs 
even more than man, but I am speak- 
ing of the substitution of the artificial 
life for the deep, true life of self-sacri- 
fice, of service which is the glory of 
womanhood as it was of Christ. May 


heaven save us in America, in the 


midst of the perils of material prosper- 
ity, from leading motherhood and the 
homeliness of home into contempt. 
When the birth rate of a nation falls 
steadily below its death rate, as in 
France ; when the sanctity of marriage 
and home becomes the object of imper- 
tinent remark and regard ; when pleas- 
ure seeking becomes the dominant mo- 
tive of a people then motherhood has 
lost both its power and its glory. 
National decay has set in. 

Instead of the current pleasantry 
about ‘mothers’ clubs and mothers’ 
meetings, we should feel and believe 
that motherhood is the all-important 
motive and should be the first and 
most inspiring subject of the woman’s 
organization. 

Whatsoever is an enemy of mother- 
hood and the home is an evil and not a 
good. There is no more hopeful sign 
of the times than the increasing respect 
for parenthood and motherhood and 
the home among the better classes of 
our modern American people. 

There is a subtle peril in the very 
unselfishness of mother love, the temp 
tation to coddling indulgence of chil- 
dren to their own lasting hurt. The 
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Christ and 


weakening of the will and the loss of 
the lesson of service is a temptation 
multiplied tenfold in its force by the 
very properties of Christian civiliza- 
tion. 

Under the strenuous conditions of 
pioneer life the children had to help 
fight the wolf of want from the door. 
Luxury was unknown, idleness intoler- 
able, thoughtless and needless self-in- 
dulgence impossible. It is infinitely 
harder to find adequate urgent reasons 
for putting the children at earnest 
tasks than it used to be. And a child 
can quickly discern the superficial task 
merely to give him something to do. 
Yet the healthy instinct of a boy or 
girl will lead them to appreciate the 
value of doing something that is worth 
while. 

The inclinations of growing chil- 
dren are such as to lead them to spas- 
modic and intermittent endeavor, and 
they need to be led by the steady and 
stronger disciplined will and larger 
experience of father and mother. The 
temptation and tendency to lavish in- 
dulgence is greatly enhanced by many 
of the conditions of modern life. These 
conditions arise from the domestic and 
business situation. In many a home 
the mother or father prefer to have 
their work done by hired help rather 
than train their own children to do 
it. And in many a home where there 
are boys there is absolutely nothing 
for them to do. It ought not to be 
a matter of surprise that such boys 
find mischief to do. Even if that be 
not the result, they will of necessity 
miss the invaluable &.".,pline of work. 
\Many a mother utterly neglects the 
training of her own daughter. 

The difficulty of securing com- 
petent domestic service though hard 


Motherhood 
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has its compensations, Many a mother 
and her daughters have found that 
they can take care of themselves and 
their homes if they have to, and it 
really brings a healthy glow to the 
spirit to do so. 

The often remarked value of farm 
life for young people is largely due 
to the fact that there is always an 
amount of work to be done. And the 
training that leads a young man to 
do without hesitation or wincing the 
things that need to be done and the 
training that teaches him to see the 
things that need to be done is invalu- 
able. 

I have had occasion to confer with 
men who are large employers of young 
college graduates, especially from the 
colleges of engineering, and their testi- 
mony has been ‘Your young men 
graduated from your school and who 
come from the homes of the middle 
west are generally men of moral char- 
acter and have distinctively a power 
of initiative. They are not afraid to 
work. They can soon see what needs 
to be done from a force of habit. They 
do not wait for someone else to do it.’ 
I trust we may never drift from the 
simplicity of home life, and home 
training which have made these results 
possible. 

To those of us who feel deep con- 
cern for the future, the increasing 
prosperity, the rapid growth of cities 
accumulating wealth, brings serious 
solicitude as well as gratification. To 
the mothers we must look more largely 
than to any others, more largely even 
than to the school itself for the kind 
of salvation that will keep us from 
decay. 
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For Richer, For Poorer? 
HYPATIA HOOPER 


In this, the vear of 1909, A. D., it 
seems queer to hear that intelligent 
citizens approve kindergartens in the 
poorer districts only. Where shall the 
line between “poorer districts” and 
less poor be drawn? Who shall clas- 
sify them? 

The kindergarten aims to create an 
atmosphere that is ethically true— 
“Truth to the spirit not truth to the 
letter; that is true veracity.” It aims 
to surround the child with situations 
that are natural to his age and largely 
typify the situations of life. The 
sub-conscious, the spiritual, the char- 
acter, is considered before the intel- 
lect. This thought is ever present in 
the kindergartner’s mind: ‘Remem- 
ber there is one thing better than mak- 
ing a living, that is making a life.” 
Judging from present day adult social 
and business ethics, work along that 
line is needed. Not preachment; but 
the imbibing, soaking in, that can only 
be gained through living in a true, 
broad, bright atmosphere. 

One good citizen, a thinker along 
educational lines, “T do not be- 
lieve in providing nurseries for lazy 
mothers.” Therefore he would have no 
kindergartens in schools that include 
people of fashion? That seemed to be 
his thought. 

Nurseries? That usually implies 
places where children’s physical wants 
are more or less cared for I believe 
babies and trundle beds. Kindergarten 
is not that. It is a place of activity 
and happiness ; 


said: 





not chance happiness, 


not chance activities ; but planned, or- 
ganized response to the needs of our 
embryo men and women. Happiness 
alone is worth working for. A child 
grows best in happiness. Best—up- 
ward, outward, inward. Children left 
to their own devices usually “spat.” 
Nature? Perhaps; but one of the 
left overs that we may discard as dis- 
cretion becomes the better part! 
There is little getting into mischief 
in the kindergarten, not because there 
is no mischief to be done but because 
the children are too busy to have time 
for it. With other good things they 
are acquiring the habit of happiness. 

Go into a kindergarten and feel the 
happy spirit and ponder: can this 
sacred happiness that unifies a room 
full of children be duplicated with 
children of the age outside of a kin- 
dergarten? 

Kindergarten is good. Every child 
in our land has the right to it regard- 
less of parental wealth or provision of 
the luxuries of private care and (if 
you like) kindergarten materials. 

If a lazy mother says: “Oh, let me 
send my child morning and afternoon 
too,” are we to say: No, he may not 
come at all? 

The child with the lazy mother is 
truly in greater need than the one 
whose mother is full of joy in home 
diguities. 


My understanding of our American 
education is, that ie is for the good of 
our children and therefore for the Na- 
tion. That it is for the convenience 
of parents, poor ones particularly, is 
an entirely new thought. 
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MARY LOUISA BUTLER 


Patriotism in the Home 


TOPICS 
“Tf thou the truth wouldst teach, thou must be true thyself.” 


1. Of what value in the home is a 
definite knowledge of the government 
of our country ? 

2. How will this develop a feeling 
of patriotism in the family life? 

3. Best means for promoting study 
of this subject? 

4. What duty have mothers in 
placing before their children facts re- 
lative to both local and_ general 
government? 

5. Order in which such facts might 
be studied. Government in the (a) 
home, (b) school, (c) church, (d) 
village. (e) city, (f) township, (g) 
county, (h) State, (7) United States. 

6. Value of remembering in the 
home the birthdays of rulers, states- 
men, orators and writers who have 
been prominent in promoting the wel- 
fare of our country. This can be done 
in a very simple way by use of 
portraits, recitations, readings, songs, 
ete. 

7. How can mothers cooperate 
with teachers in training Christian 
patriots? 

8. What relation does plain, well- 
cooked, nourishing food bear to 
patriotism ? 

9. What relation should the Bible 
and family prayers in the home sus- 
tain to the building of a nation? 


IMPORTANT POINTS 
The home is, or should be, the nur- 
sery of patriotism. Webster defines 


a patriot as one who loves his country 
and zealously supports its authority 
and interest. No one can truly love 
that of which he has no knowledge, 
so in order that children may be led 
to love their country and support its 
government the first step is to guide 
them into an intelligent acquaintance 
with its government and rulers. 

“T call upon you, mothers,.as your 
children climb upon your knees, 
teach them the blessings of 
liberty. Swear them at the 
altar, as with baptismal vows, 
to be true to their country and 
never forget nor forsake her.” 

“That which contributes most to pre- 
serve the State is to educate children 
with reference to the State; for the 
most useful laws, and those most ap- 
proved by every statesman, will be of 
no service if the citizens are not ac- 
customed to, and brought up in, the 
principles of the Constitution.” 

In any country no class of people 
is more to be feared than the ignorant. 
History, past and present, clearly 
shows that ignorance is the parent of 
vice, disorder and lawlessness. 

Patriotism is presented for discus- 


sion this month with the hope of im-. 


pressing mothers with their special 
responsibility of making their homes 
intelligent centers of matter relating 
to the interests of State and Nation. 
In the home mothers, if they will, can 
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wield a tenfold greater power in re- 
forming politics than by personal at- 
tendance at the polls. 

The child gains its first ideas of gov- 
ernment in the home, and here are 
sown the seeds of good or bad citizen- 
ship. When the children of our land, 
both native and foreign born, know 
our Constitution; realize that our na- 
tional laws have for their foundation 
divine laws; that only through obedi- 
ence to law the greatest freedom is 
gained; that rulers who enforce laws 
are friends, not enemies, the sooner 


will ideal life be attained, and real, 
true, loyal patriotism found in every 
home. 

“Bessed is the nation whose God ts the 
Lord.”—Ps. 33: 12. 
REFERENCES 

“The American Citizen,” Dole. 

“Facts I Ought to Know about the 
Government of My Country,” Bart- 
lett. 

These two books are inexpensive, 
and should belong to the library of 
every mother’s club, and so far as 
possible be in every home. 


Have Faith in the Boy 


Have faith in the boy, not believing 
That he is the worst of his kind, 

In league with the army of Satan, 
And only to evil inclined. 

But daily to guard and control him 
Your wisdom and patience employ, 

And daily, despite disappointment 
And sorrow, have faith in the boy. 


Have faith to believe that some 
moment 
In life’s strangely checkered career, 
Convicted, subdued and repentant, 
The prodigal son will appear, 
The gold in his nature rejecting 
The dark and debasing alloy, 
Illuming your spirit with gladness 
Because you have faith in the boy. 


Though now he is wayward and stub- 
born, 
And keeps himself sadly aloof 
From those who are anxious and 
fearful, 
And ready with words of reproof, 
Have faith that the prayers of a 
mother 
His wandering feet will arrest, 
And turn him away from his follies 
To weep out his tears on her breast. 


The brook that goes dashing and 
dancing 
We may not divert from its course, 
Until the wild turbulent spirit 
Has somewhat expended its force ; 
The brook is the life of the river, 
And if we the future might scan, 
We'd find that a boisterous boyhood 
Gave vigor and life to the man. 


Ah! Many a boy has been driven 
Away from home by the thought 
That no one believed in his goodness, 

Or dreamed of the battle he fought ; 
So if you would help him to conquer 
The foes that are prone to annoy, 

Encourage him often with kindness, 
And show you have faith in the boy. 


Have faith in his good resolutions, 
Believe that at last he’ll prevail, 
Though now he’s forgetful and heed- 

less, 
Though day after day he may fail. 
Your doubts and suspicious mis- 
givings 
His hope and his courage destroy ; 
So if you’d secure a brave manhood; 
’Tis well to have faith in the boy. 
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A Message to Women 
FLORA ANNE STEEL 


This is an age of associations, a 
century of committees and corpora- 
tions, an era of organizations. As in 
a garden where the individual scent 
of each blossom is lost in the general 
perfume of the whole flower-ful air, 
the all pervading aroma of collectiv- 
ism rises on all sides to overwhelm the 
individual atom of humanity. Vague- 
ly, dimly, we Westerners are begin- 
ning to realize the race, and not the 
man as the goal of true progress. 
And we are outstripping the Eastern- 
ers on their own ground, since our 
conception of race, outruns their’s of 
family. 

So, for the first time in the world’s 
history we women are beginning to 
realize our power; to see that to us 
has been given the whole responsi- 
bility for the future of humanity. We 
are beginning to look on our chil- 
dren not as personal playthings, not 
as haphazard belongings or family 
treasures, not even as a gift of God 
to ourselves and to our love, but as 
the handers on, through us, of what 
is but a transient possession to all men 
and women. These children of ours, 
we realize, are the immortality of the 
race. 

So, naturally, we cast about for 
wisdom, we seek expert advice in 
regard to the best upbringing of this 
new generation of men. We desire 
that they shall be wiser, better, strong- 
er than we are ourselves; and in this 
desire we hand ourselves into Mothers’ 
Guilds, Parent’s Unions and Child 
Lovers. 

So far good. But we must not for- 


get that the initial stage of responsi- 
bility lies out of sight; that it is one 
in which every woman must decide 
for herself and by herself, as to her 
duty. 

A woman’s responsibility for her 
child does not begin when the little 
life first draws breath, when the little 
body which in its due time is to do 
a man’s or a woman’s work of saving 
the world, first finds its cradle in her 
arms. 

There are nine long months of sleep 
and rest and dreams before this; and 
before that again her responsibility ; 
for to every woman in the world re- 
mains the promise that of her shall 
be borne a Messiah, a bringer of some 
good tidings to the world. Poetry, 
Art, Music, Philosophy, Statesman- 
ship! In all these the greatest ex- 
ponent of them that the world has 
ever known lies still amongst the un- 
born; lies still awaiting the awaken- 
ing of life. 

And for this awakening we women 
are purely and absolutely responsible. 
Surely the greatest blot upon our lat- 
ter day civilization—that it breeds 
fastest from its lowest types—is due 
to our failure to recognize what is 
practically our unlimited power to save 
the world if we will; for, were we 
to recognize it, were we to act upon 
our recognition one or two generations 
would see the last of our criminal, 
our diseased population. The sub- 


merged tenth would remain forever 

in the limbo of things unconceived. 
For this terrible inrush of disease, 

ineptitude, mental and physical de- 
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pravity we women are responsible. 
This, in truth is the sin of Eve, in 
that we have given up our mother- 
hood for the sake of what we call 
love, by choosing our mate to satisfy 
our own personal pleasure only, in- 
stead of choosing him for the father- 
hood which shall be his children’s. 

To how many of us does the ques- 
tion come uppermost when we are 
told that we are loved, “Will he be 
a good father to my children?” 

“Will he make a good husband to 
me?” That may be in our thoughts; 
but the other which holds in it all 
things needful, would by some be con- 
sidered indelicate, almost coarse. 

But why? 

Let me revert to that old promise 
over which so many have puzzled, 
which so many, thoughtlessly set aside 
as having been fulfilled, as having 
nothing to do with this present. 

“The seed of the woman 
bruise the serpent’s head.” 

Why this promise should thus be 
set aside is hard to see; for the world 
is still astray, and the sin of setting 
motherhood below sexual love remains 
unto this day. 

And the remedy for it remains also 
in the birth of children, immaculate 


shalt 
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Godgiven, not conceived in sin but 
in glad, humble obedience to the great 
law of increase which amongst all 
other animals gives fatherhood only 
to the most strenuous, the best of their 
race. 

It seems to me, then, that the best 
message one woman can give to 
another is to bid her remember that 
our sex holds the absolute power of, 
regenerating the world. Our will is 
law. If we choose to give up our 
personal pleasure in sex we can 
sweep the criminal, the diseased, the 
inept from the very face of the earth. 

To ask this choice of all is, no 
doubt, a counsel of perfection ; to look 
for it an idle dream. Still, if some of 
us make this choice, if other women 
think cf it, if most of us recognize 
even with dread or repugnance the 
truth of it, the time may come when 
the thought that the greatest man 
whom the world has ever seen may 
come to hide under her heart and 
nestle in her arms will be the first 
thought of a woman in her choice of a 
husband. 

Be that as it may, none can deny 
that in that choice lies a mother’s first 
and greatest duty to her child. 


Judge B. B. Lindsey 


The child is a wonderful creature ; 
a divine machine. We have much to 
expect from him, but he has much to 
expect from us, and what he returns 
depends largely upon what we give. 
We shall suffer with him, whether we 
will or not, if we do not share his 
burdens. Let us not weary of the 
struggle until the child gets a square 


deal, for until he does we cannot have 


and do not deserve to have the man- 
hood and splendid citizenship that will 
come alone from duty done in child- 
hood’s cause. 

We have ceased in this country to 
question the duty of the State. The 
State suffers just so far as the child 
is ignorant or weak. This nation 
must take care of its children. From 


that duty it cannot and it shall not 
escape. 
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Placing Out Work for Children 


EDWIN D. SOLENBERGER, General Secretary, Children’s Aid Society 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The belief in the desirability of 
normal family life for children is now 
so general that we may safely take it 
as a starting point. While realizing 
that there is no single exclusive 
method of child care which will fit all 
cases it is not the province of this 
paper to discuss the relative merits of 
various plans. We therefore wish to 
present a brief examination of the es- 
sentials of an efficient placing out sys- 
tem which shall secure the undoubted 
benefits of family life for the greatest 
number of children suitable for such 
care, 

The literature of this subject is still 
meager and lacks for the most part 
specific statements about the working 
out of a safe and practical system. 
Even the annual reports of many of 
the placing out agencies, while 
abounding in arguments in favor of 
the system and reciting the good 
work which the particular Society has 
accomplished, seldom tell us just how 
the work is done, and what the actual 
results are in terms of dependent and 
neglected children transformed into 
self reliant, self respecting, useful 
men and women. It has therefore 
seemed to the writer that the dele- 
gates attending this conference might 
be interested in a brief account of the 
various placing out systems for chil- 
dren; in the kind of children to be 
placed out; and in the practical admin- 
istration of the work of a children’s 
home finding agency. 


CARE OF CHILDREN IN CoUNTY 
PoorHOUSES. 

The keeping of children in county 
poorhouses is generally recognized as 
an unmixed evil. The majority of the 
inmates of county poorhouses are 
shiftless and ignorant, many of them 
are vicious, profane and _ obscene. 
Many poorhouses contain also, insane, 
idiotic and epileptic patients. A child 
brought up in such surroundings is 
inevitably corrupted by his environ- 
ment and is likely to become a pauper, 
a criminal or a prostitute. 

Most progressive States have long 
since passed laws prohibiting the 
keeping of children of sound mind and 
body in poorhouses, though some of 
these States have made an exception 
in that such children may be retained 
from 30 to 60 days, thus giving the 
authorities time to make suitable dis- 
position of them. One practical thing 
which the delegates might well under- 
take in their own counties is to make 
certain that the existing laws relative 
to keeping children’ out of the county 
almshouses are lived up to. If your 
State does not have a law regulating 
this matter I suggest that you get into 
communication with your own State 
Board of Charities to find out how 
you can bring about the needed re- 
form. I am told by constitutional © 
lawyers that it is not always necessary 
to wait for the State legislature to act. 
In some States the local Board of 
County Supervisors can adopt a reso- 
lution prohibiting the keeping of such 
children in the poorhouses. The 
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particular kind of disposition to be 
made of such children as are now 
there must be decided by each com- 
munity for itself. 


3INDING 
CouNTY 


Out oR INDENTURING BY 


AND TowN OFFICIALS. 

The plan of binding out or appren- 
ticing children, or of placing them out 
without indenture, by county and town 
officials is an ancient one in the United 
States, but is gradually falling into 
disfavor and has been entirely dis- 
carded by many of the placing out 
agencies. Placing out children by 
county authorities either with or with- 
out indenture presents serious difficul- 
ties. It is often embarrasing to the 
county officer to decide for or against 
the application of people in his own 
county. He may feel that the home is 
not a proper one without being able to 
allege specific reasons and if he 
refuses the child he provokes the 
hostility of the applicant and_ his 
friends. If it becomes necessary to 
remove the child after it is placed, 
local jealousies and enmities are 
aroused and the interest of the child 
is likely to suffer. If the child has 
vicious or disreputable parents or rela- 
tives they readily discover its location 
and are almost certain to make trouble 
sooner or later. It is touching to ob- 
serve the way in which a lazy worth- 
less father or a vicious mother revives 
his or her parental affection when the 
boy or girl becomes old enough to 
earn something. If the child remains 
unmolested by parents or relatives the 
story of their disrepute often follows 
the child to cloud and embitter his 
later years. 

In view of these reasons I believe 
that in the majority of cases it is best 
to remove a homeless or neglected 
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child from its early environment and 
to select a home at such a distance and 
with such secrecy as to protect it from 
these dangers. Thoughtless and senti- 
mental people often object to the 
cruelty of preventing intercourse be- 
tween the parent and child, but in the 
majority of cases if the parents are fit 
to continue communication and asso- 
ciation with the child then the child 
ought not to be taken, but should 
either remain with them or be tempo- 
rarily cared for until they are able 
again to receive it. 

I find that those who are engaged in 
the work of placing children in homes 
agree almost unanimously that it is 
impracticible to allow unfit parents to 
know the whereabouts of their chil- 
dren after placement. 


State HoMEs FOR SOLDIERS 
ORPHANS. 

The States of Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Iowa and Kansas _ maintain 
homes for the orphans of soldiers of 
the Civil War. These homes are 
really State boarding schools for such 
children, as many of the children 
spend their vacations at home. The 
State of Kansas has enlarged the 
scope of the Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home 
so as to admit dependent children of 
all classes and has become practically 
a State public school for dependent 
children. As the number of orphans 
of soldiers is steadily decreasing this 
example might be followed by the 
other States mentioned. Such chil- 
dren as have responsible relatives 
should be returned to their care and 
those who have not should be placed 
in family homes. 


THe State Pusiic ScHoOoL SYSTEM. 


Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 


Colorado and Rhode Island have 
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adopted for dependent and neglected 
children what is known as the State 
public school system. In these States 
the children are committed by a judge 
of the Juvenile Court, or by a probate 
judge in counties where the Juvenile 
Court law does not operate, to the 
custody of the State public school, 
which is a temporary receiving place 
for the care and training of the chil- 
dren until they can be placed out in 
family homes. Some of the children 
go almost immediately into family 
homes while others remain in the in- 
stitution for several months. The 
guardianship of the children under 
this system is vested in the State and 
in the case of those children removed 
from their home because of the delin- 
quency or moral depravity of their 
parents the danger of returning the 
child to an unfit home is reduced to a 
minimum. The parent must apply to 
the State public school not to the 
court, if he wishes to have his child 
returned to him. When children are 
returned to their parents the authori- 
ties of the State public school reserve 
the right to remove them at any time 
without process of law. The right 
and title to the child remains with the 
State until such a time as legal adop- 
tion is assented to by the State public 
school or until the child becomes of 
age. 
County CHILDREN’s HoMEs. 

In the States of Ohio, Indiana and 
Connecticut, homes for dependent 
children are maintained by the several 
counties. Ohio and Indiana have each 
about 40 county homes. This system 
was at first regarded with great favor, 
but it has not given satisfaction. The 
tendency is for each county home to 
grow in size and to accumulate chil- 


dren who ought to be placed in private 
homes. The original intention was that 
the county officials should place these 
children immediately in family homes 
but this plan has not worked well for 
the reason that it locates children too 
near the place of their birth and makes 
them too easily accessible to relatives 
and friends, who interfere with the 
children and their foster parents and 
cause them to lose their new homes. 


PLACING OuT AND SUPERVISION OF 
CHILDREN BY STATE BOARD OF 
PuBLic GUARDIANS. 


New Jersey, Indiana, Massachusetts 
and the District of Columbia have 
granted authority to Boards of Chari- 
ties or State Boards of Children’s 
Guardians to place children in family 
homes and to maintain supervision 
over them. 

In Indiana the children receive tem- 
porary care in county homes, but in 
Massachusetts and New Jersey they 
go directly into family homes. Massa- 
chusetts formerly maintained tempor- 
ary receiving homes, similar to the 
State public schools of Michigan and 
other States, but the Boarding Out 
system has rendered such receiving 
homes unnecessary. The work of 
these placing out agencies does not 
differ essentially from that of the 
State public schools, except in the 
matter of the temporary care in the 
institution. 


THE CARE OF CHILDREN BY PRIVATE 
PLacinc-Out SocltetIgs. 


This plan is pursued in New York, 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Mary- 
land and Oregon through Children’s 
Aid Societies and in the other States 
of the Union through the twenty-six 
Children’s Home Societies, which 
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form the federation known as the 
National Children’s Home Society. 
The National Children’s Home Society 
is a federation of 26 State societies, 
extending from New Jersey on the 
East, to California on the West. 
These Societies receive the bulk of 
their support from voluntary contribu- 
tions but in many States children re- 
ceived from county almshouses and 
from the public authorities are paid for 
by the public authorities. Sometimes 
the placing out agencies receive a 
definite lump sum either from the 
county or city to pay for the expense 
of placing the children in family 
homes. In other cases the placing out 
agency receives a per capita payment 
for the board of the child until a free 
home can be found. Some of these 
societies have endowment funds yield- 
ing an annual income and a few of 
them receive in addition State appro- 
priations of greater or less amount. 


Do Nor Break Up Homes UNNECEs- 
SARILY., 


In considering the kind of children 
to be placed out, I wish to enter a 
protest against breaking up families 
unnecessarily. I do not believe that 
children should be taken under ordi- 
nary circumstances from a_ good 
mother merely because of poverty. 
Blood is thicker than water and a 
good mother can do better for her 
children then any one else. If she has 
been left a widow or has been deserted 
and is unable to bring up her family 
it is far wiser to provide enough re- 
lief to enable her to keep her children. 
We should make a clear distinction be- 
tween pecuniary incapacity and moral 
incapacity. A good mother is a 
splendid asset to society. It is en- 
couraging to note that the New York 


Child Labor Committee last year ex- 
pended over $4,000 to provide school 
scholarships to enable children of poor 
mothers to be returned to school from 
the factory where they had been work- 
ing, contrary to law. Whenever 
necessary to enable a good mother to 
hold her home together I believe that 
a regular pension ought to be provided 
to supplement her earnings until some 
of her children are old enough to leave 
school and to help support the family. 
Again, if an efficient mother, because 
of poverty or illness, is temporarily 
compelled to give up her children they 
should beyond question be returned to 
her when she gets on her feet. 

Care should be taken not to assume 
that it is always necessary to relieve 
an unmarried or deserted mother of 
the care of her young child. It has 
been found possible in many instances 
to find suitable situations, usually at 
domestic service in the country, for 
such mothers with the child. This 
plan makes the mother self supporting 
and secures her love and care for her 
child. 


TESTIMONY OF PARENTS IN JUVENILE 
Court. 


Again, we should not too hastily 
remove children from the care of their 
parents merely because the parents 
come into court and swear that the 
child is beyond their control. Unfor- 
tunately there are parents who en- 
deavor to have their children placed 
in an institution or with a placing out 
agency at the expense of the public, 
alleging the delinquency of the child 
merely as an excuse. Before taking 
action in such cases persons interested 
should confer with the probation 
officer and with the authorities of the 
Juvenile Court and a most careful and 
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searching inquiry should be made as 
to all the facts. Frequently it is the 
parents who should be placed on pro- 
hation rather than the child. 

The above restrictions in regard to 
taking children from parents are in- 
tended to be suggestive rather than a 
complete statement. Let us now con- 
sider some of the classes of children 
for whose care the placing out system 
seems to be well adapted. We may 
safely undertake to find foster homes 
for normal, healthy orphans, homeless 
and other permanently dependent chil- 
dren who have no suitable relatives or 
friends to care for them. Experience 
is showing that we may safely place 
directly into carefully selected family 
homes in the country certain classes 
of wayward children. It is often the 
lack of a proper home life that causes 
the waywardness of the children who 
come into our Juvenile Courts. 

The difficult and delicate task of the 
Probation Officer begins in an attempt 
to rehabilitate the home and to change 
the current of the child’s life. But, 
if after the best efforts of the Proba- 
tion Officer fail for lack of coépera- 
tion of the parents, or because there 
is no home to work on, what shall be 
done with the child? It is here that 
careful painstaking discrimination is 
needed, not the mere labeling of the 
child as delinquent or incorrigible by 
judicial process, but a discrimination 
of the individual child based upon ade- 
quate knowledge of all his habits and 
tendencies, and, in fact, the whole 
course of his past life. A good family 
home in a good environment is a cor- 
rective and formative agency, which 
we may well try for children whose 
delinquency is due to bad environment 
and lack of proper parental control 


and influence. For such children is it 
not worth while to try the experiment 
of giving them a chance in a good en- 
vironment under the control and in- 
fluence of carefully selected foster 
parents? 

As to the age when children of this 
class may safely be placed directly in 
family homes, the circumstances of 
each case must decide. The experi- 
ence of placing out agencies seems to 
indicate that the best results are usual- 
ly secured with children under 13 
years of age. The law of a number 
of States provides that no child under 
12 years may be sent to a reformatory, 
or to a school for juvenile delinquents. 
The exact dividing age between the 
two methods must be decided to some 
extent by the kind of provision made 
in the State in question for institution- 
al care and training, as well as by the 
resources and preparedness of the 
placing out agency for dealing with 
this particular class of children. After 
such children are placed in family 
homes, it should be remembered that 
this disposition is not necessarily 
permament. They must be most care- 
fully supervised, and if it is found that 
the process of criminal making has 
gone beyond the transforming power 
of a normal family home, commitment 
to an institution organized and 
equipped for the special treatment of 
such cases should be resorted to with- 
out delay. Of course, this action does 
not permanently dispose of the matter, 
or guarantee the salvation of the 
child. Sooner or later the child must 
be released from the institution to go 
back to family life in normal social 
surroundings. 

What the institution may and should 
do for the child, and the kind of super- 
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vision the institution should exercise, 
after releasing the child from its care, 
is a phase of the question which we 
cannot discuss here. Suffice it to call 
attention to the fact that in the last 
analysis the success of the institution 
and the placing out agency are both 
tested by the same standard, namely, 
their ability to restore the child to a 
normal social life. 


THE SELECTION OF FosTER HoMEs 
AND FosTER PARENTS. 

Persons applying for a child are 
furnished with a printed form to be 
filled out in their own handwriting, 
covering such points as to their object 
in taking a child, kind of child de- 
sired, as to age, sex, nationality and 
religion. The applicants are also re- 
quired to state their occupation, home 
surroundings, nationality, age, church 
relations, and financial ability in gen- 
eral terms. In a recent number of 
Charities and The Commons, Mr. R. 
R. Reeder, superintendent of the New 
York Orphan Asylum, says, ““Where- 
ever the child is, whether in a foster 
home or an institution, he will make 
but little headway if left to himself 
and his environment. He must have 
the society or, better still, the comrade- 
ship, as well as the instruction of older 
people who are interested in him. He 
must be known and trained according 
to his personal and individual char- 
acteristics, and not merely by name 
and number.” 

I believe that too little attention has 
been paid to the personality of the 
caretakers and to the spirit of the 
home. We wish to place our chil- 
dren with strong sympathetic lovable 
characters. A child that has such a 
heritage for his early years needs little 
else, and he that lacks it will be little 


better off for anything else he may 
have. 


SELECTION OF CHILD FOR THE HOME. 

As Dr. Hastings H. Hart has well 
said, “Having decided that a certain 
home is a good place for a child the 
next step is to decide whether it is 
a good place for the particular child.” 
Attention must be paid to the differ- 
ences in degree of culture, education, 
temperament and general character- 
istics of both the intending foster par- 
ents and the child. It is often found 
that a child will fail entirely in one 
home and do very well in another. 
After using every precaution and 
care in selecting a child for a home, 
there should be no hesitation in re- 
moving the child and replacing it 
somewhere else if it is found that a 
mistake has been made. 

As to the kind of child most fre- 
quently wanted by foster parents, we 
are all familiar with the woman who 
wants to adopt a little blue-eyed girl 
with golden locks, unimpeachable an- 
cestry and both parents and all rela- 
tives dead. While the average plac- 
ing out agency cannot comply with 
these requirements in any great num- 
ber of cases, I think, speaking general- 
ly, it is not practicable to place our 
children unless they are of reasonably 
sound mind and body, free from con- 
tagious or infectious diseases and not 
vicious or seriously _ incorrigible. 
Ordinarily I believe the best results 
are secured if the child is under twelve 
or thirteen years of age, because the 
average child after that age has its 
character and habits fixed. Many of 
the older children need the training 
of an industrial school or of a manual 
training school. In the case of chil- 
dren to be placed permanently in free 
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homes, either with or without adop- 
tion, it is absolutely essential that the 
placing agency have the complete 
custody and guardianship of the child, 
with authority to place in a home and 
to consent to its adoption. Children, 
not orphans but who have been de- 
serted by their parents or taken from 
them because they are unfit parents, 
ought to be committed through the 
Juvenile Court, especially when it is 
not expedient or possible to secure a 
written release from the parents. 

The above considerations apply only 
to homeless children who are available 
for permanent placing in family 
homes. There are many cases where a 
parent or parents are able and willing 
to support their children but are for 
some reason unable to maintain a 
home. In these cases it is often pos- 
sible to accept the children from them 
and place them to board in private 
families—the parent paying so much 
per week. I have in mind such cases 
as widowers who have difficulty in 
finding suitable housekeepers in their 
station in life. Unfit parents who are 
under orders of the court to support 
their children away from home be- 
cause they will not give up their vices. 
These latter are really cases where 
parents are being tested to determine 
whether they will rebuild their home 
life and become proper guardians for 
the children. If not, the law in most 
States provides that failure to support 
a child for one or two years constitutes 
abandonment, and the child can then 
safely be given out for adoption. 


SUPERVISION OF CHILD AFTER PLACE- 
MENT. 


It means something to become re- 
sponsible for the environment, influ- 


ence, religion and mental training of 
a child. 

Efficient supervision of placed out 
children is an absolute necessity. 
When we have carefully selected 
the home our work is only well 
begun. Radical changes may take 
place in the family. The relation of 
the child to the family may be modi- 
fied. The child may be brought in 
contact with vicious assoqdiates. The 
attendance at school or chwirch may be 
neglected. Some objectionable fea- 
ture may have passed unnoticed in 
the original investigation, 

The principal feature of this su- 
pervision should be unannounced 
personal visits by an expert agent. 
The frequency of these visits must 
vary with the age of the child and 
circumstances under which the child 
has been placed.” The visitor must be 
a trained worker with tact, sympathy, 
firmness and experience. An agent 
to do this visiting must be well paid 
and given large freedom in the work. 

A blank for the visitor’s report 
should contain information on such 
points as the health, manners, cloth- 
ing and habits of the child. Note is 
also taken of the place where the child 
sleeps, attendance at church and Sun- 
day-school, public school and the rela- 
tion between the child and the foster 
parents. The visitor is also asked 
to note the condition of the home as 
to cleanliness, and the condition of the 
house, barn, and yard, etc. 

The attendance of the child at school 
is an important matter. A quarterly 
report from the pastor of the family, 
as to the child’s moral and religious 
training, will be an additional safe- 
guard. 
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Book Reviews 


EDUCATION AND NATIONAL 
CHARACTER 


The Religious Education Association, 
Chicago. 


Price, $1.50 net. 


The papers which make up this 
book were selected from the large 
number presented at this convention 
as being those most directly related 
to the theme of Religious Education. 
Henry Churchill Ring, Francis Green- 
wood Peabody, Lyman Abbott, Wash- 
ington Gladden and others are among 
those who contributed to the sym- 
posium. The problem of religious 
education is taken up in the awaken- 
ing of the social conscience, in the 
public schools, State universities, Sun- 
day-schools and settlements. Francis 
W. Kelsey in an interesting chapter on 
State universities, which now number 
in their ranks fifty-three thousand 
students, compares them to “so many 
thousand locomotives with steam up, 
ready to start—but upon what track, 
and with what hand upon the 
throttle?” 

“The real danger to religion in the 
State universities, as in all universities 
where there is an intense intellectual 
life, lies in a tendency to atrophy of 
the spiritual nature. Minds become so 
absorbed in the details of a particular 
field of knowledge, or of other inter- 
ests of college life, that the things of 
the spirit are lost sight of. In their 


devotion to lines of study that do not 
bring them into contact with vital 
religion, even students of religious 
habits of thought tend to lose their 
perspective, and drift into indiffer- 


ence; and often in the expansion of 
their mental horizon they find it im- 
possible to reconcile new and old 
points of view, and finally assume an 
attitude hopelessly negative towards 
religious matters.” 

Rev. Floyd W. Tomkins makes an 
earnest plea for “the teaching of the 
alphabetical truth of holy living and 
unselfish service, linking them with 
the prayers and the worship of the 
youth as naturally as eating and sleep- 
ing are united to the health of the 
body, or reading and thinking to the 
health of the mind. He is not a good 
shepherd who does not lead his lambs 
to the high ground that they may 
breath new impulses and see visions 
of a coming Canaan.” 

No thinking person can read the 
book without a sense of gratitude and 
hope that when Religious Education 
is engaging the thought of so many 
eminent men in all walks of life, its 
development in the lives of the people 
will surely come. 

It is interesting to read how by 
many paths mankind is ascending to- 
ward the ideals that Christ came into 
the world to give to all mankind. 
Perhaps the strongest note that runs 
through the entire book is that relig- 
ion relates to life, that into every call- 
ing one must put the God-given mo- 
tive of real service. Prayer is not 
for special times and seasons; it is 
the soul’s turning to God for guidance 
as naturally as the plants face the sun. 
Religion is above sect or creed, and 
when it is a part of the life of every 
one the Kingdom of God will come 
to earth. 
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The Children’s Council 


The Council called by President 
Roosevelt to consider the dependent 
and neglected children of the nation 
marked an epoch in child-saving work. 

One hundred men and women re- 
ceived a personal letter from President 
Roosevelt inviting them to meet at the 
White House, January 25th and 26th, 
to consider the needs of these helpless 
children. 

The letter bore the date White 
House, December 25th, 1908. It was 
the President’s Christmas gift to the 
children who have no fathers or 
mothers to watch over them. 93,000 
children are in orphan asylums, alms- 
houses and other institutions in the 
United States. 

President Roosevelt opened the con- 
ference in the East Room of the 
White House, where the first session 
was held. 

It is significant of the ever increas- 
ing interest in the children, that “the 
very least of these” were deemed of 
such importance that they brought 
together men and women from all 
parts of the land, to confer concerning 
their condition and their right to the 
joys and privileges of a family home. 

The National Congress of Mothers 
sent out its earnest plea for the blame- 
less, dependent, neglected children in 
1900. It urged then, and has urged 
ever since, that family homes and not 
institutions are the places for the 
children. 

The money spent in_ erecting 
orphanages and maintaining them, 
with salaries of many officials, if ex- 
pended on the children themselves, 
placing each in a good family would 


be sufficient to provide for double the 
number now cared for, and in a man- 
ner which would fit them far better 
for normal home life. Thoughtless 
charity has erected these orphanages, 
often as monuments to the dead, to 
become tombs to the little children 
who must dwell within them. The 
consideration of material comfort for 
the children has not weighed in the 
balance the loss sustained by sinking 
of her individuality, by the deprivation 
of mother love and of initiative which 
are the necessary outcome. 

It was reported that 5,000 good 
homes had been offered to children 
while less than 500 could be found 
free to be placed in them. This offer 
of homes came through the Delinea- 
tor. It will require the continued ser- 
vice of such a medium to make known 
the children who need home and 
mother, and to fit the homeless child 
into the childless home. 

The spirit of the conference was 
harmonious though widely differing 
elements were represented in it. The 
views adopted unanimously are as 
follows: 

Children of worthy parents should, 
as a rule, be kept with their parents. 

Homeless and neglected children, if 
normal, should be cared for in 
families, if practicable. 

Institutions should be on the cot- 
tage plan, with small units, as far as 
possible. 

The state should inspect the work 
of all agencies which care for depend- 
ent children. 

Agencies caring for dependent chil- 
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dren should be incorporated on ap- 
proval of a suitable state board. 

Educational work or institutions 
caring for dependent children should 
be supervised by state educational 
authorities. 

Agencies caring for children should 
cooperate to ascertain and control 
causes of such dependency. 

A permanent organization for work 
along the line of this declaration is 
desirable. 

Complete histories of dependent 
children and their parents should be 
recorded for guidance of child-caring 
agencies. 

Prohibitive legislation against trans- 
fer of children between State 
should be repealed. 

Local child-caring agencies should 
cooperate and establish joint bureaus 
of information. 

All institutions should take more 
thorough precautions to get proper 
physical and medical care of children. 

SHOULD STUDY EACH CHILD. 

Attached to these declarations of 
principles was this paragraph: 

“The preceding suggestions may be 
almost completely summarized in this: 
That the particular conditions and 
needs of each destitute child should be 
carefully studied and he should receive 
that care and treatment which his in- 
dividual needs require. Such care 
and treatment should be as nearly like 
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the life of other children of the com- 
munity as possible.” 

The report carried the following 
resolutions to the President: 

“We respectfully recommend that 
you send to Congress a message urg- 
ing favorable action upon the bill for 
a Federal children’s bureau, and the 
enactment of such legislation as will 
bring the laws and the public adminis- 
tration of the District of Columbia and 
other Federal territory into harmony 
with the principles and conclusions 
herein stated, and we further recom- 
mend that you cause to be transmitted 
to the governors of the several States 
of the Union a copy of the proceed- 
ings of this conference, for the infor- 
mation of the State board of Chari- 
ties or other bodies exercising similar 
powers.” 

The establishment of a Children’s 
Bureau is in line with the continued 
plea the Congress of Mothers has 
made that the Government should be 
concerned in the conservation of the 
children equally if not more than in 
the conservation of material re- 
sources. A Children’s Bureau may 
not become a part of the Government 
immediately, but it is bound to come 
and can do much to improve the op- 
portunities for children by revealing 
conditions about which to-day no data 
can be given. 


Important Information 


Those who desire to attend the Con- 
gress should send immediately for 
reservations in hotels or boarding 
houses to Mrs. Wm. Cudlipp, 1035 
Fern Street, New Orleans, La., stat- 
ing definitely what is required. 


New Orleans is so crowded at that 
time that it will not do to depend on 
finding rooms unless they are engaged 
beforehand. Delegates should register 
on arrival. Credential Committee will 


be found at the new St. Charles Hotel, 
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Twelfth Hnnual Conference 
ational Congress of Mothers 


Hew Orleans, Louisiana 


February 18=21, 1909 


headquarters Place of Meetings 
Wew St. Charles Hotel Progressive Union Hall 


EXHIBIT OF PLAYGROUNDS AT MINERVA HALL 


[Program 
Chursday, February 1s— 10.30 A. M. OPeninG Session. 
INvocaTion—Rey. W. McF. Alexander. 
GREETINGS. 
Hon. J. E. Sanders, Governor of Mrs. A. Baumgartner, President New 


Louisiana. Orleans Parents’ Association. 
Hon. Martin Behrman, Mayor of New Mr, Philip Werlein, For Business In- 
terests of New Orleans. 
Orleans. 


Mrs. Frank De Garmo, President 
Louisiana Congress of Mothers. 
of Schools. Mrs. J. C. Matthews, President 


Louisiana Federation of Women’s 
lic School Board. Clubs. 


Hon. Warren Easton, Superintendent 
Mr. G. Kronenberger, President Pub- 


RESPONSES. 
THe West—Mrs. Jefferson D. Gibbs, Los Angeles, California. 
THE East—Mrs. George K. Johnson, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(SUARDIANS OF CHILDHOOD IN HoME AND Nation—Mrs. Frederic Schoff, 
President National Congress of Mothers. 
Chursday— 2.30 P. M. CONFERENCE OF STATE PRESIDENTS. 
(GLIMPSES OF WoRK FOR HOME AND CHILDHOOD IN MANy STATES. 
DISCUSSION. 
REPORTS OF NATIONAL DEPARTMENTS. 
Chursday Evening— Momus PARADE. 
Friday, February 19—10.30 to 12.30. 


CONFERENCE ON CHILD SAVING. 
PREVENTIVE MEASURES FOR PREVENTION OF DISEASE AND CRIME. 
A Home For Every Cuitp—Mrs. Mabel Potter Daggett, New York. 
THE PREVENTION OF INFANT MortaLtiry—Miss Edith Howe, New York. 
JUVENILE CourT AND PRopaTion—Mr. Hugo Krause, Head Probation Officer; 
Louisville, Ky. 


CHARACTER BuILDING—Mr. James S. Heberling, Supt. Carter Junior Republic, 
Redington, Pa. 


Oren DISCUSSION. 
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Friday—: P. M. 


LUNCHEON AT FAMOUS RESTAURANT IN FRENCH QUARTER, FOLLOWED BY 
AUTOMOBILE RIDE. 


Friday—8 P. M. 


GENERAL Topic—THE VALUE OF CHILD Stupy TO MOTHER AND TEACHER. 
THE RELEASE OF MENTAL Forces—Prof. Edgar James Swift, Washington 
University, St. Louis, Mo. 
Discussion. 
StTuby OF THE CHILD at PLay—Mrs. Joseph P. Mumford, Philadelphia. 


Saturday, February 20—9.30 A. M. 

Mrs. Orville T. Bright, President Illinois Congress of Mothers, presiding. 

Topic—A NerEepEpD New RELATION OF HOME AND ScHooL—Message from 
Hon. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, U. S. Commissioner of Education. 

REsponsE—Mr. Nicholas Bauer, Assistant Supt. Schools, New Orleans. 

THE AMERICAN FAMILY AND THE AMERICAN ScHOOL—Mr. Wm. B. Owen, 
Dean of High School, University of Chicago. 

THe Moruer’s FAILURE IN THE HiGH ScHoot—Mrs. Wm. S. Hefferan, 
Chicago, Chairman Parent Teacher Department, National Congress of 
Mothers. Discussion opened by Mrs. Robert Skinner, President Wash- 
ington School Mothers’ Club, New Orleans. 





THE RELATION OF THE NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS TO PARENTS’ Asso- : 

CIATIONS AND MOTHERS’ CIRCLES. ‘ 
WHAT ARE THE ADVANTAGES OF ORGANIZATION AND AFFILIATION WITH THE 

Concress?—Mrs. Jefferson D. Gibbs, Los Angeles, Vice-President t 

National Congress of Mothers. : 

OpEN DISCUSSION OF ALL OF THE ABOVE TOPICS. . 

| 

Saturday Afternoon— t 

30AT TRIP DOWN THE Misstssipp!, LUNCHEON ON BOARD. 

I 

Saturday—s P. M. 

GENERAL ToPIC—PLAYGROUNDS FOR CHILDREN AND PARENTS. : 

Wuat THE City or CuHicAco Has Done—Graham Romeyn Taylor, Chicago, . 

Illinois. t 

PLAYGROUNDS AS CHILD Savers—Mr. Lee Hanmer, Secretary Playground , 

Association of America. 
CONFERENCE. 

WHAT THE GOVERNMENT IS DoING AND SHOULD Do For HoME AND CHILDREN. ) 

‘REPORT OF RESOLUTION COMMITTEE. 

Sunday, February 21, Afternoon— : 


SymMpostuM OF LOCAL WorRK AND CONCERT AT CHURCH. ) 
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Special Railroad Rates for the Conference 
New Orleans, Feb. 18-21, Including the Festival of Mardi Gras 





Canal Street, Mardi Gras 


Dates of Sale—From Washington, 
February 17 to 22, inclusive, and from 
other points, February 16 to 21, in- 
clusive. 

Return Trip and Extension—Re- 
turn trip must begin on date ticket is 
validated by agent of terminal line at 
New Orleans, which date must not be 
later than March 1, except that if 
ticket is deposited in person by the 
original purchaser with Mr. Joseph 
Richardson, Special Agent, New Or- 
leans, not later than March 1, and fee 
of $1.00 paid at time of deposit, an 
extension of return limit may be ob- 
tained to leave New Orleans to March 
13, inclusive. 


Stop-overs—Stop-overs will be al- 
lowed in Southeastern Passenger 
territory at regular Winter tourist 
stop-over points, by deposit of ticket 
by original purchaser with ticket 
agent at stop-over point, but passen- 
gers must reach New Orleans on or 
before February 23 on the cooing trin 
and must leave last stop-over point on 
the return trip not later than March 
1 if they have not had their tickets 
extended, and not later than March 
13 if they have had their tickets ex- 
tended. 

CHAIRMAN OF TRANSPORTATION : 

Mrs. W. F. Holtzman, 1214 Twelfth 
Street, Washington, D. C. 


Local Committees 


PLACE OF MEETING 
A. BAUMGARTNER, Chairman, 1131 
Delachaise St. 
(RS. SOPHIE WRIGHT, Vice-Chairman, 1440 
Camp St. 


HOTELS AND ROARDING HOUSES 
RS. WILLIAM CUDLIPP, 1035 Fern St. 


HOSPITALITY AND SEEING NEW ORLEANS 
MRS. CHAS. SEIZENDAUNER, 2621 Desota 
St., above Canal St. 
MRS. S. D. GRAHAM, 1221 Webster St. 


MRS. 


> 


RECEPTION OF DELEGATES 
MRS. GEORGE D. MOORE, 1820 Terpsichore St. 


PRESS AND PUBLICITY 


MR. L. BLOCK, Chairman, 1204 Barrachs St. 
DECORATIONS 
MRS. GEORGE WIEGAND, Chairman, 2014 
Canal St. 


PROGRAM 
MRS. L. B. COOLEY, 5526 Chestnut St.. New 
Orleans, La. 
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NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS 


Founder. 
MRS. THEODORE W. BIRNEY. 
President. ‘ : 
MRS. FREDERIC SCHOFF, 3418 Baring Street, Philadelphia. 


Vice-Presidents. Recording Secretary. 
MRS. DAVID 0. MEARS, Albany. a MRS. JAMES S. BOLTON, New Haven, Conn. 
MRS. JEFFERSON D. GIBBS, Los Angeles. : 
MRS. ROGER B. McMULLEN, Evanston, II. Corresponding Secretary. 
: ; MRS. ARTHUR A. BinNEY, 
Honorary Vice-Presidents. 806 Loan and Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 
MRS. PHBE A. HEARST. 


i IAM T. CARTER. ; Treasurer, ah 
MRS. ADLAI T. STEVENSON. MRS. LOUIS K. GILLSON, Willmette, Illinois. 











. . . ( 
Auditor. 
MRS. HARRIET A. SRcLELLAN. MRS. WILLIAM F. THACHER, Florence, N. J. | 
ADVISORY COUNCIL a 
PRESIDENT -ROOSEVELT. HON. ELMER ELLSWORTH BROWN, ih a 
ROBERT COELYER, New York. Washington, D. 
REV. JOSIAH STRONG, New York. DR. GEORGE E. MacLEAN, lowa. — 
MR. ROGER B. McMULLEN, Chicago. REV. NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS, Brooklyn. 
MR. FREDERIC SCHOFF, Philadelphia. HON. CHARLES R. SKINNER, New York. 
REV. D. O. MEARS, Albany. MR. ARTHUR A. BIRNEY, Washington. V 
DR. WILLIAM P. WILSON, Philadelphia. MR. GEORGE K. JOHNSON, Philadelphia. 
NATIONAL BOARD OF MANAGERS 
Composed of State Presidents and State Organizers = 


MRS. A. T. GOODWYN, Montgomery, Ala. MRS. THADDEUS J. HAYDEN, | 
MRS. EMORY KAYS, Phoenix, Arizona. Providence, R. I. 
MRS. PETER W. PATTERSON, Texarkana, Ark. MRS. H. P. TOWLE, Boston, Mass. 


MKS. JOHN D. MOORE, Laconia, N. H. 
MRS: HENRY J. HERSEY. Denverscol, "= MRS. ALEXANDER MARCY, Riverton, "N. J. 
MRS. W. B. FERGUSON, Middletown, Conn. MRS. JOHN D. WHISH, Albany, N. ¥. 


eat MRS. ROBERT R, COTTEN, Bruce, N. C. 
MRS. ALFRED D. WARNER, Wilmington, Del. : ‘ : 
MRS, ARTHUR A. BIRNEY, Dist. of Columbia. MRS. NEWTON BOuRy” Colent =% 


. . BRADBURY, Columbus, Ohio. 
MISS C. S. PARRISH, Athens, Ga. ES E. B. COLWELL, Portland, Ore. 
MRS. J. H. BARTON, Boise, Idaho. MRS. GEORGE K. JOHNSON Philadelphia, Pa. 
MRS. ORVILLE T. BRIGHT, Chicago, Ill. MRS. J. N. PORTER, Dallas, Texas. 
MRS. FELIX McWHIRTER, Indianapolis, Ind. MRS. CLARENCE E. ALLEN 


MRS. FRANK S. WATTS, Audubon, Iowa. Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MRS. FRANK DE GARMO, Shreveport, La. MRS. KATE WALLER BARRETT, 
MRS. ALEXANDER MITCHELL, Monkton, Md. Alexandria, Va. 
MRS. R. B. STAPLETON, Hattiesburg, Miss. MRS. FRANK R. HILL, Tacoma, Wash. 

MRS. E. R. WEEKS, Kansas City, Mo. MRS. PAUL D. VANN, Chickasha, Oklahoma. 


MRS. SAMUEL I. FOOTE, Charleston, W. Va. 
AIMS AND PURPOSES OF NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS 


To raise the standards of home life. To develop wiser, better-trained parenthood. 

_To give young people, ignorant of the proper care and training of children, oppor- 
tunities to learn this, that they may better perform the duties of parenthood. 

_ To bring into closer relations the home and the school, that parent and teacher may 
cooperate intelligently in the education of the child. . 
_ To surround the childhood of the whole world with that loving, wise care in the 
po oe a years of life, that will develop good citizens, instead of lawbreakers and 
criminals. 

To use systematic, earnest effort to this end, through the formation of Mothers’ 
Clubs in every Public School and elsewhere; the establishment of Kindergartens, and 
laws which will adequately care for neglected and dependent children, in the firm belief 
that united concerted work for little children will pay better than any other philanthropic 
work that can be done. 


To carry the mother-love and mother-thought into all that concerns or touches child- 
hood in Home, School, Church, State or Legislation. 

To interest men and women to codperate in the work for purer, truer homes, in the 
belief that to accomplish the best results, men and women must work together. 

To secure such legislation as will ensure that children of tender years may not be 
tried in ordinary courts, but that each town shall establish juvenile courts and special 
officers, whose business it shall be to look out for that care which will rescue, instead of 
confirm, the child in evil ways. 

To work for such probationary care in individual homes rather than institutions. 

To rouse the whole community to a sense of its duty and responsibility to the 
blameless, dependent and neglected children, because there is no philanthropy which will 
so speedily reduce our taxes, reduce our prison expenses, reduce the expense of institu- 
tions for correction and reform. 

The work of the Congress is civic work in its broadest and highest sense, and every 
man or woman who is interested in the aims of the Congress is cordially invited to 
become a member and aid in the organized effort for a higher, nobler national life, which 
can only be attained through the individual homes. 








